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SOME INTERESTING RECORDS OF NEBRASKA 
BIRDS FOR THE YEAR 1919 


BY CLARENCE E. MICKEL AND RALPH W. DAWSON 


The co-authors of this paper were very fortunate dur- 
ing the past year in securing interesting records of Ne- 
braska birds. While many of these records were made on 
our field trips near Lincoln, we had exceptional oppor- 
tunities during the year to secure notes on the birds of 
western and northern Nebraska. The most valuable data 
was obtained during the period from September 9 to Sep- 
tember 20, during which time it was possible for us to 
make observations on the bird life in Monroe Canyon, 
Sioux county. This was especially opportune since so 
little data was available concerning the fall migration 
during this period in northwestern Nebraska, and we were 
rewarded by being able to secure notes on sixty-six species 
of birds, of which the following are new to the state list: 
Red-naped Sapsucker, Cassin Kingbird, Green-tailed 
Towhee and Western Robin. 

Wherever the year’s notes seem to add anything to the 
knowledge concerning abundance, migrations, or geograph- 
ical distribution of the various species of Nebraska birds, 
they are here recorded. 


1. Gavia immer (Brunnich)—Loon. 

Mr. C. R. Snipes of Weeping Water, Neb., reported to us that 
he saw two loons, October 26, on an island in the Missouri River 
near Plattsmouth, Neb., and Mr. August Eiche reported that a 
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loon was brought to him, October 27, by a hunter, who had shot 
it near Lincoln. On October 30 Mr. L. R. Freadrich shot an aduit 
male loon while hunting near Capital Beach. He generously gave 
it to Mr. Dawson, who made up the skin. 
2. Larus philadelphia (Ord)— Bonaparte Gull. 

On June 8 Mr. Dawson saw a Bonaparte Gull at Capital Beach. 
He was able to study it closely for some time. On July 19 we ob- 
served another individual of this species at Capital Beach. 


3. Sterna caspia Pallas—Caspian Tern. 

On August 1 we observed a single individual of this species 
at Capital Beach. The bird was flying low over the lake and re- 
mained in our vicinity for some time, so that we were able to 
study it carefully. 

4. Plegadis guarauna (Linnaeus)—White-faced Glossy Ibis. 


October 3 by Mr. Irvin Frey and was mounted by Mr. August Eiche. 
Since the Glossy Ibis and White-faced Glossy Ibis are not separ- 
able with certainty in their juvenile plumages, and since we have 
no definite records of the Glossy Ibis from Nebraska, the above 
specimen is referred to the form known to occur in the state. 
5. Ereuentes mauri (Cubanis) —Western Sandpiper. . 
We found this sandpiper to be a common migrant during the 
fall migration of 1919. On July 13 we secured two adult females. 
We also have records of this species on July 17, 20 and 27, August 
. 1, September 4, and October 12. These were always observed in 
flocks of Samipalmated and Least Sandpipers. 
6. Tryngites subruficollis (Vieillot)—Buff-breasted Sandpiper. 

On July 17 we saw a Buff-breasted Sandpiper near the water’s 
edge at Capital Beach and were able to secure it. This is our 
earliest date for the appearance of this species during the fall mi- 
gration in this vicinity. It may, perhaps, be an early date for the 
United States. We also have records on July 27 and September 2. 
It might be well to mention here that on September 17, 1916, Mr. 
Mickel saw two of these birds at Capital Beach and took them. 
This latter date is our latest fall record. 

7. Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis Baird—Red-naped Sapsucker. 

On September 13 we were tramping in Monroe Canyon, Sioux 
county, when we observed a woodpecker that was not familiar to 
us and upon securing the bird'we found it to be a Red-naped Sap- 
sucker. About one hundred yards from where we observed this 
bird we found a second one. The first specimen proved to be a 
juvenile male,, while the second was an adult male. On Septem- 
ber 23 Mr. Mickel secured a third specimen, a juvenile male, in 
the woods along the White River, about five miles north of Chad- 


A juvenile specimen of an ibis was taken at Utica, Neb., on . 
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ron, Neb. It is possible that this is a fairly common bird during 
migrations in northwest Nebraska. 


8. Tyrannus verticalis Say—Arkansas Kingbird. 

Our latest date-in the fall for this bird in Sioux county is 
September 11. We were in the same general vicinity until Sep- 
tember 20, but saw none of these birds after the above date. The 
Arkansas Kingbird is an abundant breeder in this region and was 
very common up until September 11. 

9. Tyrannus vociferus Swainson—Cassin Kingbird. 

On the supposition that the Cassin Kingbird should occur in 
western Nebraska a careful watch was kept for it during the sea- 
son. We were therefore very much pleased, On September 9, 
while driving from Crawford to Harrison, to find a kingbird which 
appeared to be this species, and upon securing the bird we found 
our identification to be correct. The exact locality where this 
specimen was taken is three miles west of Glen. On September 
12 a second specimen was collected at the mouth of Monroe Can- 
yon. While returning to Crawford on September 20, by automo- 
bile, we observed a flock of eight or nine Cassin Kingbirds near 
Fort Robinson and a third specimen was obtained. It is probable 
that this species is a common migrant in Sioux county, at least 
in the fall. 


10. Nuttallornis borealis (Swainson)—Olive-sided Flycatcher. 

On June 8 Mr. Mickel found a pair of these flycatchers in a 
grove about two miles west of Kimball, Neb. The specimen taken 
proved to be a female. 

11. Pica pica hudsonia (Sabine)—Magpie. 

Mr. Mickel saw four Magpies near Gresham, Neb., on October 
10. We think this worthy of mention since this species seems to 
be retreating westwardly and is now seldom observed in the east- 
ern part of the state. 

12. Nucifraga columbiana (Wilson)—Clarke Nutcracker. 

While this species has been known to occur along the Pine 
Ridge in northwest Nebraska, only one specimen had been taken 
previous to 1919, that taken by Mr. J. T. Zimmer on November 
29, 1910. On September 16 we observed and secured a Clarke Nut- 
cracker at the mouth of Sowbelly Canyon, Sioux county. This is 
almost two and one-half months earlier than Zimmer’s specimen. 


. One was ‘also observed in Monroe Canyon, Sioux county, Septem- 


ber 18. 

13. Carpodacus cassini Baird—Cassin Purple Finch. 
On the morning of September 18, Mr. Dawson discovered a 

female of this species in Monroe Canyon, Sioux county, and we 
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were able to secure the specimen. This is the second record for 
the state, the first being made by Mr. J. T. Zimmer at Crawford, 
December 7, 1910, when he saw and collected two males. 

14. Carpodacus mezxicanus frontalis (Say)—House Finch. 

A pair of these finches was found by Mr. Mickel on June 2 
in the western part of Kimball county. While tramping over the 
pine bluffs there late in the afternoon a male was heard singing 
and shortly afterwards he was located in a pine tree along with 
the female. They are very shy, but after several attempts the 
male was collected. There is a specimen taken at Haigler, Neb.. 
in the collection of Mr. A. M. Brooking at Hastings; and it has 
been reported by Dr. R. H. Wolcott from Bull Canyon in Banner 
county, but no specimens were taken at that place. It is probable 
that the House Finch breeds in the pine bluffs in the west part of 
Kimball county, but no evidence was secured to verify this sup- 
position. 

15. Lozia curvirostra bendieri Ridgway—Bendire Crossbill. 

Crossbills:were abundant at Lincoln during the fall of 1919, 
and appeared earlier than usual, a small flock being noted on Octo- 
ber 19. Two specimens were collected from this flock and have been 
referred by us to the Bendire Crossbill. Although this form has 
not been authorized by the‘A. O. U. committee its recognition ap- 
parently brings out an interesting fact concerning the source of 
the Crossbill migration at Lincoln. The Crossbill, L. c. minor, is 
eastern and northern in its distribution, while the Bendire Cross- 
bill is of western origin. We know that in some seasons true 
minor occurs at Lincoln, since several specimens of this form are 
in the collection of Mr. J. T. Zimmer. In other seasons, the pres- 
ent for example all of our crossbills appear to be benedirei. These 
facts would indicate that frequently our winter Crossbills come 
from the west, but sometimes from the east. 

16. Rhynchophanes mccowni (Lawrence)—McCown Longspur. 
On April 11 Mr. Mickel secured a male’: McCown Longspur at 


Capital Beach. It was in a large flock of Chestnut-collared Long- - 


spurs, but there were undoubtedly several McCown Longspurs in 

_ the'flock, other than the one taken. 

17. Passerherbulus henslowi occidentalis (Brewster)—Western 
Henslow Sparrow. 

The Western Henslow Sparrow is recorded so seldom in the 
state that the following record is deemed worthy of mention: On 
April 26 Mr. Mickel discovered an individual of this species in 
some thick grass near the water’s edge at Capital Beach, and was 
able to secure the bird for a specimen. This is the first record for 
the state for some years. 
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18. Zonotrichia querula (Nuttall)—Harris Sparrow. 

The authors were much astonished, on the morning of July 20, 
when returning from a tramp near Lincoln, to see what was ap- 
parently a Harris Sparrow dart into some weeds at the side of 
the road. After pursuing the bird for some time it was located in 
a cornfield and taken. It was examined carefully, but showed no 
evidence of any injury that would interfere with its normal mi- 
gration. Since the breeding range of this species is several hun- 
dred miles north of this locality we consider this record remark- 
able. The specimen was a male. 


19. Zonotrichia leucophrys (Forster)—White-crowned Sparrow. 

The White-crowned Sparrow has formerly been recorded as 
occurring only in the eastern portion of the state. On June 9 a 
male was taken at Kimball, Neb. A specimen was also secured 
in 1916 at Scottsbluff, Neb., on June 23. It is therefore probable 
that the White-crowned Sparrow occurs commonly over the whole 
state during migrations. 


20. Spizella pallida (Swainson)—Clay-colored Sparrow. 

The ‘Clay-colored Sparrow is an abundant migrant over the whole 
state. However, our earliest Lincoln record for the fall migration has 
been September 23. This year, on August 21, Mr. Mickel took a 


_ Clay-colored Sparrow at Long Pine, Neb. On August 24 Mr. Dawson 


observed Clay-colored Sparrows at Kearney. They were seen also 
at Valentine on August 28 and 29, and at Lincoln 'on August 31. 
These records are mentioned here as interesting in the light of our 
previous information. The migration this year'may have been a 
month earlier than usual or it may be that this species begins to 
meve earlier than we had supposed. 

21. Junco hyemalis mearnsi Ridgway—Pink-sided Junco. 

On September 19 we secured a specimen of the Pink-sided Junco 
in Monroe Canyon, Sioux county. This species has been recorded 
before in the state by Mr. J. T. Zimmer, who collected specimens 
on November 29, December 3, and December 8, 1910, at Crawford, 
Neb. Our record is all'of two months earlier than these dates and 
it is probable that Pink-sided Juncos may be found in Sioux and 
Dawes counties from September 19 on through the winter. 

22. Melospiza melodia melodia (Wilson)—Song Sparrow. 

Song Sparrows were observed by Mr. Mickel at O'Neill on 
August 19, at Meadville on August 23 and 24, and at Valentine on 
August 26, 27, 28 and 29. These dates are so'early as to suggest 
that the individuals observed may have been breeding birds rather 
than migrants. 

23. Oreospiza chlorura (Audubon)—Green-tailed Towhee. 
On September 11, while the authors were “birding” in a‘small 
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grove near the Bad Lands at the mouth of Monroe Canyon, Sioux 
county, a Green-tailed Towhee came flying across the prairie and 
alighted in a tree not far from us. Mr. Dawson at once identified 
the bird as the Green-tailed Towhee, and since this species had not 
been seen in the state ‘before, we hastened to secure the spect- 
men. It has been thought probable for some little time that 
this species might be found in the western'part of the state, but 
it was not until this specimen was secured that we were able to 
add this interesting bird to our state ‘list. 

24. Piranga ludoviciana (Wilson)—Western Tanager. 

The following dates on the Western Tanager are so late in the 
fall that they are 'mentioned here. Western Tanagers were ob- 
served in Monroe Canyon, Sioux county, on September 10, 11 and 
17, and, at Chadron on September 25. The Western Tanager seems 
to remain considerably later in the fall in western Nebraska than 
the Scarlet Tanager does in eastern Nebraska. . 
25. Piranga erythromelas Vieillot—Scarlet Tanager. 

On August 25 Mr. Mickel secured .a male Scarlet Tanager at 
Meadville, Neb., in the woods along the Niobrara river. This bird 
was molting and presented a strange appearance in its interme- 
diate plumage, with here and there splashes of scarlet. 

26. Bombycilla cedrorum Vieillot—Cedar Waxwing. 

On August 22 Mr. Mickel secured a juvenal male Cedar Wax- 
wing at Meadville, Neb., in the woods along: the Niobrara river. 
Adult Cedar Waxwings were observed in the same locality on Au- 
gust 24. The fact that a juvenile bird was: present here in August 
may indicate that the Cedar Waxwings nest along the Niobrara 
river somewhere near this locality. : é 
27. Dendroica caerulescens caerulescens (Gmelin)—Black-throated 

Blue Warbler. 

There have been no records of this species in the state for a 
number of years, even in eastern Nebraska, where one would most 
expect to find it. We were quite surprised therefore, to find a 
Biack-throated Blue Warbler:on September 19 in Monroe Canyon, 
Sioux county. The specimen was taken to establish the record, 
which is of interest not only with reference to the Nebraska fauna, 
but also in relation. to the western limits of the range of this 
species. 

28. Dendroica magnolia (Wilson)—Magnolia Warbler. 

This warbler is ‘occasionally met with in eastern Nebraska, but 
has not been recorded before from western Nebraska. On Septem- 
ber 12 we secured a female Magnoli- Warbler in Monroe Canyon, 
Sioux county. 
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29. Dendroica castanea (Wilson)—Bay-breasted Warbler. 

Records of this warbler in the state are so rare that observa- 
tions of it are always worth mentioning. On the morning of May 
13 Mr. Dawson observed a Bay-breasted Warbler in Wyuka ceme- 
tery at Lincoln. The notes on this and the three following spe- 
cies were made during an exceptional wave of warbler migration 
through this locality. 

30. Dendroica fusca (Muller)—Blackburnian Warbler. 

The Blackburnian Warbler is another bird rarely ‘found in 
the state and which we were fortunate enough to see at Wyuka 
cemetery on the afternoon of May 12. This is the first published 
record of this species for Lincoln. 

31. Dendroica virens (Gmelin)—Black-throated Green Warbler. 

While this warbler is not so rare as the: two mentioned above, 
records of it at Lincoln are always interesting. We observed a 
Black-throated Green Warbler on the University Farm campus at 
Lincoln on the afternoon of May 12. Mr.: Mickel also saw this 
species north of Cedar Bluffs in the‘woods along the Platte river 
on May 11. : 

32. Wilsonia canadensis (Linnaeus)—Canada Warbler. 

This warbler has been recorded but few times:of late years. 
On May 18 Mr. Mickel secured a male Canada Warbler in the woods 
along the Platte river north of Cedar Bluffs. A second individual 
was seen by him on this same occasion. 

33. Anthus spraguei (Audubon)—Sprague Pipit. 

So few specimens of this species have been taken in the state 
that the securing of an additional specimen is of interest. On Oc- 
tober 19 we observed a small flock of Sprague Pipits in a pasture 
a short distance north of Lincoln. One of them was taken for the 
record. Another specimen that might be noted here is one found 
dead, under some telegraph wires at Lincoln on April 22, 1909, by 
Mr. Dawson. He gave the specimen to Mr. J. T. Zimmer and it is 
now in his collection. 

34. Planesticus migratorius propinquus (Ridgway )—Western Robin. 
way). 

Judging from our observations in Monroe Canyon during Sep- 
tember of this year the Western Robin is the prevailing form in 
the Pine Ridge district of Sioux county. In fact, “only a single 
specimen referable to the eastern form was noted during the ten 
days spent in the canyon, ‘although robins were numerous and 
noted every day. A specimen collected September 11 is almost an 
exact counterpart of a specimen of the Western Robin taken in 
California by ‘Professor Bruner. This is not the first definite roc- 
ord for the state, since specimens of this form were taken by Mr. 
J. T. Zimmer at Crawford in July, 1910. 
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NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF THE FORT LEAVEN- 
WORTH RESERVATION, KANSAS 


BY DAVID C. HILTON, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Introduction. 
While an Officer of the Medical Corps, United States 
Army, in charge of the surgical clinies of the Army Hos- 
pital and the Hospital of the United States Disciplinary 
Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, covering the period 
of the spring migration, 1919, I made a casual check list 
of the birds observe:] and miscellaneous notes pertaining 
thereto. Hospital duties occupied at least the forenoon 
and the early afternoon each day. Bird observations were 
limited to an hour or more from time to time after four 
o’clock p. m., except for a very occasional stroll of a Sun- 
day morning by prearrangement with the Commanding 
Officer, and of evenings when I would steal away from the 
haunts of man at dusk to receive in the depths of the 
woods the punctual and boisterious nocturnal greetings of 
numerous whippoorwills and to pursue a growing interest 
in the night life of nature by imposing myself as a sort of 
“officer of the day” over the night patrols in nature’s 
population, the while meditating on the “home sweet 
home” of a volunteer medical officer. 

The reservation at Fort Leavenworth, including that of 
the United States Disciplinary Barracks, comprises a few 
thousand acres of uplands and river-bottoms skirting the 
west bank of the Missouri river, above the city of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. The bottoms are low lying marshy flats, 
heavily timbered with cottonwoods, interspersed with elms, 
save only a‘portion that has been cleared and dyked for 
cultivation. The uplands in places abutting the river as 
bluffs, are checkered with open woods, broad meadows, 
copsy streamlets, dry hillsides, and fallow lands, dispersed 
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roundabout the major feature which is a great expanse 
of ridges and hills well forested with oak, hickory, elm, 
linden, ash, cottonwood, ete., and undergrowth — black 
haw, wild plum, red bud, seedlings, etc. The hilltop strata 
of shale and limestone issue seepage which assembles down 
the valleys in rills that foregather the waters into stream- 
lets coursing to the great river. 

The flats along the bottom are populated sparsely as 
to variety of species and only fairly well as to individuals. 
At mid-day they appear almost deserted, except for lovers 
of the ground such as juncos and song sparrows. On the 
river itself I seldom saw bird life. The open waters of 
ponds and “cut-off” lakes in the Missouri river-bottoms 
harbor water-fowls, but there are no lakes on the reser- 
vation. ; 

The checkered uplands are well populated, and the 
watered valleys among the forested hills are “ birdland ” 
for certain —a bird lover’s paradise. Here he may feast. 
Frequent rabbits, squirrels, groundhogs, harmless serpents, 
snails, insects and botanical curiosities especially fungi, 
make sauce for the feast. Thirsty mosquitoes try his ap- 
petite and classify him a full blooded devotee of Audubon 
or a weak sister only. 


ANNOTATED LIST 


The subjoined list is arranged under consecutive dates. 
The first observation of a species is the only entry of it. 
Many species not identified with certainty, if they had been 
set down by guess, would well-nigh double the number re- 


corded. 
Marcu 16, 1919 

1. Sturnella magna magna—Meadowlark. : 

Meadowlarks are abundant and tuneful residents in the open 
meadows. They are all eastern meadowlarks. I have ‘listened 
carefully from March to July and never once have heard a western 
meadowlark. Knowing that the latter species is not uncommon a 
few miles westward, I am struck by its absence from this vicinity. 
2. Planesticus migratorius migratorius—Robin. 
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Cyanocitta cristata cristata—Blue Jay. 
Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos—Crow. 

Colaptes auratus luteus—Northern Flicker. 

Centurus carolinus—Red-bellied Woodpecker. 

Dryobates pubescens medianus—Downy Woodpecker. 

Junco hyemalius hyemalis—Slate-colored Junco. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus erythrophthalnus—Towhee. 

Towhees are numerous residents and a fascinating part of the 
underbrush bird world, in song, in plumage and in hustling, bust- 
ling habits. 

10. Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis—Cardinal. 

Cardinals are frequent residents and a delight to the eye and 
ear. I have always been impressed with the low visibility of the 
cardinal. It is scarcely more noticeable in the shaded woodlands 
than many dull-colored birds. This seems to be due to the fact 
that its red plumage has relatively low values. Difference in de- 
grees of value may be quite as important as color contrast in de- 
termining visibility. The scarlet tanager shows red with high 
values, is more contrasty with the landscape, and more visible. 
11. Sayornis phabe—Phebe. 

12. Penthestes atricapillus atricapillus—Chickadee. 

Abundant resident. 

13. Beolophus. bicolor—Tufted Titmouse. 

Abundant resident, musical and delightful to observe. 

14. Spizella monticola monticola—tTree.- Sparrow. 

15. Lanius ludovicanus migrans—Migrant Shrike. 

16. Sialia sialis sialis—Bluebird. 

17. Melanerpes erythrocephalus—Red-headed Woodpecker. 
18. Dryobates villosus villosus—Hairy Woodpecker. 


PHAM MS ow 


Marcu ‘19, 1919 
19. Colinus virginianus virginianus—Bob-white. 
Occasional resident. 
20. Sitta canadensis—Red-breasted Nuthatch. 
Observed three or four times. 
21. Colaptes cafer collaris—Red-shafted ‘Flicker. 
Observed in migration during a period of a week or two. 


. Marcu 20, 1919 
22. Euphagus carolinus—Rusty Blackbird. 
23. Passerella iliaca iliaca—Fox Sparrow. 


Observed in migration during a period of two or three weeks. 


24. Accipiter cooperi—Cooper’s Hawk. 


Marcu 22, 1919 
25. Melospiza melodia melodia—Song Sparrow. 
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Abundant and entertaining. 

26. Quiscalus quiscula @neus—Bronzed Grackle. 

27. Dajila acuta—Pintail Duck. 

28. Branta canadensis canadensis—Canada Goose. 
Observed once flying. About cne hundred in the flock. 


ApriL 8, 1919 
29. Hylocichla guttata pallasi—Hermit Thrush. 

Frequently observed in migration during a period of about 
two weeks. Now the blue and yellow violets and the dutchman’s 
breeches are coming into flower. 'The flower buds of the mandrakes 
are swelling fast. 

30. Regulus calendula calendula—Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
31. Lozia curvirostra minor—American Crossbill. 


APRIL 10, 1919 


32. Polioptila cerulea cerulea—Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 
33. Mniotilta varia—Black ani White Warbler. 


ApriL 11, 1919 

34. Troglodytes aédon parkmani—Western House Wren. 
35. Sitta carolinensis carolinensis—White-breasted Nuthatch. 
36. Bubo virginianus virginianus—Great Horned Owl. 

Owls of various kinds are common residents. Observation, 
however, is difficult. 
37. Cathartes aura septentrionalis—Turkey Vulture. 

Turkey vultures are frequent residents. As many as eight are 
seen in:the air at once. 
38. Astragalinus tristis tristis—Goldfinch. 


ApriIL 12, 1919 
39. Molothrus ater ater—Cowbird. 
40. Agelaius pheniceus phoniccus—Red-winged Blackbird. 
41. Toxrostoma rufum—Brown Thrasher. 
42. Zonotrichia querula—Harris’ Sparrow. 
Abundant during migration. 
43. Lanivireo solitarius solitarius—Blue-headed Vireo. 
44. Spizella pallida—Clay-colored Sparrow. 
45. Melospiza lincolni lincolni—Lincoln’s Sparrow. 


Aprit 16, 1919 


46. Chen cerulescens—Blue Goose. 
One flock of about sixty is seen flying high. 
47. Helodromas solitarius solitarius—Solitary Sandpiper. 
A solitary ‘sandpiper is flushed from a nest in the edge of a 
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steep bank, ‘four feet above a streamlet, in a forested valley. Four 
eggs in the nest, showing light brownish spots, are evidently not 
the eggs of this bird, and the presence of the sandpiper there re- 
mains a puzzle. 
48. Dendroica coronata—Myrtle Warbler. 
49. Piranga erythromelas—Scarlet Tanager. 

Frequent residents, and beautifully conspicuous. 
50. Progne subis subis—Purple Martin. 

Numerous over the building of the military prison. Their so- 
ciable life ‘of domestic activity and their freedom contrast sharply 
with the human prison-life within. 


Aprit 17, 1919 
51. Buteo borealis borealis—Red-tailed Hawk. 

A pair of red-tailed hawks are found nesting. The nest is 
about thirty feet from the ground in the top of a tree almost limb- 
less and somewhat apart in an unfrequented section of the forested 
area. 

ApriIL 18, 1919 


52. Accipiter velor—Sharp-shinned Hawk. 


Aprit 22, 1919 
53. Zenaidura macroura carolinensis—Mourning Dove. 


54. Chetura pelagica—Chimney Swift. 
55. Zamelodia ludoviciana—Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 


May 4, 1919 
56. Zonotrichia albicollis—White-throated Sparrow. 
57. Setophaga ruticilla—Redstart. 


Frequent resident. 
58 Hirundo erythrogastra—Barn Swallow. 


May 6, 1919 
59. Piranga rubra rubra—Summer Tanager. 
Not uncommon. Summer resident. 
60. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus—Black-billed Cuckoo. 
One or two observed. 
61. Antrostomus vociferus vociferus—Whippoorwill. 


May 19, 1919 
62. Icteria virens virens—Yellow-breasted Chat. 
Several resident pairs of these avian comedians observed in 
the forested area. 
63. Passerina cyanea—Indigo Bunting. 
Common -resident in full song. 
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64. Hylocichla alicie alicie—Grey-cheeked Thrush. 
65. Myiarchus crinitus—Crested Flycatcher. 


May 22, 1919 


66. Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni—Olive-backed Thrush. 
67. Wilsonia canadensis—Canada Warbler. 
One specimen observed well at close range and in good light. 


May 26, 1919 


68. Butorides virescens virescens—Green Heron. 
69. Coccyzus americanus americanus—Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 
70. Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus—Carolina Wren. 
71. Oporornis formosus—Kentucky Warbler. 

Common resident. 
72. Dendroica chrysoparia—Golden-cheeked Warbler. 

One resident pair observed closely from time to time. 


JUNE 1, 1919 


73. Tyrannus tyrannus—Kingbird. 
74. Empidonar minimus—Least Flycatcher. 
75. Chondestes grammacus grammacus—Lark Sparrow. 


JUNE 4, 1919 


76. Piranga ludoviciana—Louisiana Tanager. 
One summer-resident pair observed at close range and in good 
light off ‘and on many times in a hillside woods. 
77. Vermivora pinus—Blue-winged Warbler. 
78. Spizella pusilla pusilla—Field Sparrow. 
Numerous resident locally, in high, dry pastures. 


JUNE 7, 1919 


79. Helmitheros vermivorus—Worm-eating Warbler. 

Now on this‘hot, sultry afternoon, when bird life is silent and 
in seclusion, a change of fortune befalls an otherwise unprofitable 
journey. While I am negotiating the brush-wood of a steep hill- 
side, I discover an unusual little bird—rather, it discovers me. It 
flies about from twig to twig, now far, now near, nervously, and 
calling with a commonplace “chip.” I stand fast for at least fif- 
teen minutes noting its unfamiliar markings and making a sketch. 
At times it alights four or five feet from me an instant, then away 
again, always calling. Close scrutiny for a nest is profitless. Its 
approaches are ‘to my right. As I am about to advance, glancing 
downward, a little buffy, fuzzy object on a stem not six inches from 
my right hand is caught in the margin of vision. It suggests the 
appearance of a fluffy pussy willow-bud or a little discolored silk 
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of milkweed. Looking straight at it, there it is——the tender, mo- 
tionless baby-bird. I quickly leave the mother to her babe alone. 
I have seen the 'worm-eating warbler, and found her a summer 
resident of this locality. 

80. Spizella passerina passerina—Chipping Sparrow. 

81. Spiza americana—Dickcissel. 

82. Ceryle alcyon—Belted Kingfisher. 



































COMPARATIVE STUDY 


La ene 


Comparison of my notes with the check lists and notes on the 
birds of Kansas cited in the List of References, discloses a few 
items of interest. 


1. Birds listed as migrants in eastern Kansas. 
(a) Northern Flicker. j 
(b) Red-breasted Nuthatch. 
(c) Hermit Thrush. 
(d) Blue Goose. 
(e) Black-billed Cuckoo. 
(f) Canada Warbler. 
(g) Worm-eating Warbler. 
2. New records. 
(a) Louisiana Tanager. One summer-resident pair. 
(b) Golden-cheeked Warbler. One summer-resident pair. 
(c) Worm-eating Warbler as a summer-resident. 


Bo... 
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WHIPPOORWILL CALLS 


WHIPPOORWILL CALLS 


BY DAYTON STONER, STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Although something has been written concerning the 
vocal powers of the whippoorwill, general statements are 
the rule and definite facts and figures concerning time of 
calling, frequency of calls and other details are difficult 
to obtain. In looking up the available and rather widely 
scattered literature on the subject, a few statements pur- 
porting to throw some light on these questions were found. 
Some of them may be worth repeating here and will afford 
a brief historical background for the writer’s own remarks. 

Concerning the season of the year when the familiar 
calls of this bird are most frequently repeated Bendire 
says: “On their first arrival on the breeding grounds this 
call is especially frequently and rapidy repeated at the 
beginning of dusk and throughout the early part of the 
night, sometimes for minutes at a time, without any per- 
ceptible intermission . . . . As the breeding season ad- 
vances they become more and more silent, but they some- 
times sing as late as September, never with the vim and 
persistency, however, as on their first arrival when fre- 
quently half a dozen or more of these birds may be heard 
at the same time, forming a perfect chorus . . .” (Life 
Histories of North American Birds, II, 147-148). 

Honeywill writes that in northern Minnesota the calls 
were heard nearly every night during July “but after the 
middle of August they were only heard occasionally.” 
(Auk, XXVIII, 1911, 284). This observation is confirmed 
to some degree by Barrows in Michigan who makes the 
following statement: “On its arrival from the south the 
Whippoorwill. begins to ‘sing’ almost at once and con- 
tinues until the young are well grown but according to 
Bicknell the note is seldom heard after the middle of the 
year (last of June), although it is well known to sing in 
the autumn.” (Michigan Bird Life, 374). 
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It is apparent that early observers noted some var- 
iation in the notes themselves and the frequency with 
which they were given. It has also been pointed out that 
the loudness and rapidity of the calls is more or less 
closely correlated with the time of day or night that the 
calls are given. On this point Alexander Wilson says: 
“. . . When two or more males meet, their whip-poor- 
will altercations become much more rapid and incessant, 
as if-each were straining to overpower or silence the other. 
When near, you often hear an introductory cluck between 
the notes. . . . Towards midnight they generally become 
silent, unless in clear moonlight, when they are heard with 
little intermission till morning.” (American Ornithology, 
V, 72). 

Regarding the accents of the notes Nuttall writes: 
“The first and last syllables of this brief ditty receive the 
strongest emphasis, and, now and then, a sort of gutteral 
cluck is heard between the repetitions, but the whole phrase 
is uttered in a little more than a second of time.” (Man- 
ual of Ornithology, I, 616). A further note concerning 
this peculiar “ cluck” is given by Cheney: “ An eccentric 
part of the Whippoorwill’s musical performance is the in- 
troduction of a ‘cluck’ immediately after each ‘ whip- 
poor-will’; so that the song is a regular, unbroken, rhyth- 
mical chain from beginning to end. One must be near the 
singer to hear the ‘cluck’: otherwise he will mark a rest 
in its place.” (Auk. VIII, 1891, 34) 

In commenting on the rapidity and persistence with 
which the calls are given, Baird, Brewer and Ridgway 
write: “ . . . the cry is so rapidly enunciated and so in- 
cessantly repeated that a fertile imagination may give 
various interpretations to the sounds. * They are never ut- 
tered when the bird is in motion, but usually at short in- 
tervals, when resting on a fence, or bush, or any other 
object near the ground.” (North American Birds, II, 415). 

Concerning the time at which the bird apparently 
prefers to call most frequently, Gentry says: “ .. . Its 
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song is heard during the night, but measurably diminishes 
in frequency and intensity as the day begins to dawn.” 
(Life-histories of the Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania, II, 
90). Allison remarks more specifically along this line 
concerning the whippoorwill in Mississippi when he says: 
“The song generally commenced about seven o’clock on 
clear nights; and once I heard a whip-poor-will cry at five 
in the morning. I heard none at all in bad weather.” 
(Auk, XXIV, 1907, 18). 

The surprising vocal ability of this more or less elusive 
bird attracted the writer’s attention while he was a mem- 
ber of the staff at the University of Michigan Biological 
Station during July and August of 1919. The Station is 
located on Douglas Lake in Cheboygan county, Michigan, 
about seventeen miles south of the Straits of Mackinac. 
The immediate region is more or less heavily wooded and 
few habitations are in close proximity to the Station. 
Owing to the fact that favorable haunts for the whippoor- 
will are abundant and conditions are suitable for rearing 
the young, considerable numbers of the birds remained 
continuously near our camp. Excellent opportunity was 
thereby afforded for securing definite data on the calls. 

On several occasions counts were made of the number 
of consecutive calls given by one bird as well as the number 
of intervals and length of time occupied by each between 
the series of consecutive calls. The results are brought 
together in tabular form in this paper. In all cases count- 
ing was discontinued when the interval was excessively 
long or when we no longer could be sure that we were lis- 
tening to the individual bird with which our counts 
started. 

In our experience, the calls were invariably more fre- 
quent on warm, calm evenings. Scarcely any calls were 
given on windy nights. In the early part of July the birds 
began calling about 9:00 p. m. and it was a noteworthy 
fact that the calls started regularly within fifteen minutes 
of this hour. As the evenings became longer and dusk 
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settled earlier, the time at which the birds first called was 
advanced somewhat. 

Professor Frank Smith of the University of Illinois 
who was present at the Station also became interested in 
the calls of this bird and in his experience the birds called 
more continuously in the early morning. On July 1 he 
counted 369 calls with but exceedingly brief intervals, so 
that for all practical purposes the calls may be considered 
as consecutive. 

July 3, 9:00 P. M. The birds began to call shortly 
before this hour and the particular individual recorded 
here had given five or six calls before counting was be- 
gun. Our results on this bird were as follows: 57 calls; 
interval of about 10 seconds; 123 calls; interval very brief; 
112 calls. Total, 294 calls with scarcely an interruption. 

July 5, 9:00 P. M. 396 calls with but 3 intervals, the 
first two of which were of not more than 2 seconds each in 
duration while the third interval was of about 5 seconds’ 
duration. : 

July 6, 9:00 P. M. 51 calls; interval; 167 calls; inter- 
val; 26 calls; interval; 10 calls; interval; 72 calls. Total, 
326 calls with three intervals. No interval was of more 
than 5 seconds’ duration. Counting was discontinued after 
an interval of more than 5 minutes. (Count by Mrs. 
Stoner). 

July 12, 5:00 A. M. 51 calls; interval brief; 462 calls 
without the slightest intermission ; intervi«l brief; 47 calls; 
interval brief; 24 calls; interval brief; 126 calls. Total, 
710 calls with 4 intervals of varying lengths but none of 
more than a few moments duration. The count was made 
by Professor Smith while the bird was perched on the top 
of his tent. 

July 25, 8:15 I. M.,The calls of the whippoorwill are 
now becoming fewer, and less prolonged and are more ir- 
regularly given than those observed during the latter part 
of June and the first half of July. In addition, the inter- 
vals between calls are proportionately longer. The. birds 
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began calling this evening at 8:15 which is at least a half 
hour earlier in the day than this performance began a 
week ago. The following count was made on one individ- 
ual and is a fair example of others: 9 calls; interval 244 
minutes; 9 calls; interval 244 minutes; 16 calls; interval 
brief; 4 calls; interval brief; 9 calls; interval longer; 4 
calls; interval 1 minute; 7 calls; interval 2 minutes; 9 
calls; interval short; 6 calls. Total, 66 calls. 

August 2. The first call of the evening was noted at 
8:35. But few calls were given after 9:00 p. m. 5 calls, 
slow; interval brief; 6 calls, slow; interval 1 minute; 6 
calls, slow and irregular; interval 1 minute; 1 call; in- 
terval 3 minutes; 9 calls with brief interval between call 
8 and 9; interval 3 minutes; 4 calls; interval brief; 6 
calls, irregular; interval 2 minutes; 6 calls; interval 11% 
minutes; 5 calls; interval 1 minute; 7 calls; interval 3 
minutes; 4 calls; interval 4 minutes; 10 calls; interval 5 
minutes; 4 calls. Total, 73 calls, the total time occupied 
by intervals between the calls amounting to about 25 
minutes. 

August 4. The calls began at 8:30 p.m. After 9:15 
scarcely any calls were given. 4 calls; interval 44 minute; 
5 calls; interval 4% minute; 2 calls; interval 5 minutes; 10 
calls; interval 1 minute; 14 calls; interval 144 minute; 10 
calls; interval 1 minute; 11 calls; interval 1% minute; 16 
calls; (the preceding 5 series of calls were very irregularly 
given); interval 3 minutes; 14 calls. rapid; interval 4 
minutes; 9 ealls. Total, 95 calls. 

August 5, 5:00 A. M. 240 calls, not more than 1 or 2 
seconds’ interval between any of them so that they were 
practically consecutive; 118 calls; interval brief; 50 calls; 
interval brief; 38 calls. Total, 446 calls. In no case was 
the interval more than 1 minute. (Record by Professor 
Smith.) 

August 6, 4:25 A. M. 95 calls, very irregularly given; 
interval about 1 minute; 5 calls; interval momentary; 19 
calls: interval momentary; 5 calls; interval 1 minute; 10 
calls; interval 14 minute; 13 calls, very irregularly given; 
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interval 1 minute; 8 calls, very irregularly given. Total, 
155 calls. 

August 12, 8:25 I. M. Heard no ealls before this 
hour. Evening still and moderately warm. 9 calls; in- 
terval 2 minutes; 12 calls, first 6 rapid, second 6 slow. 
Total, 21 calls. Other calls were not heard up to 9:25 
p. m., either from this or any other bird. 

August 15, 8:20 P. M. First calls given at this hour. 
Evening clear, cool, calm. 12 calls; interval 4% minute; 
12 calls; interval 1% minute; 7 calls; interval 14 minute; 
6 calls; interval 4% minute; 9 calls; interval 14% minute; 
10 calls. Total, 56 calls. 

August 15, 8:24 I. M. 7 calls; interval 14 minute; 
3 calls; interval momentary; 34 calls, last 20 slow, irregu- 
lar, labored; interval 4% minute; 19 calls; interval mo- 
mentary; 10 calls; interval momentary; 14 calls; interval 
1% minute; 4 calls; interval momentary; 8 calls; interval 
momentary; 2 calls; interval 45 minute; 4 calls; interval 
momentary; 13 calls, irregular, slow; interval momentary ; 
7 calls; interval 5 minutes; 7 calls. Total, 132 calls. 
Other calls of the species were not heard for 10 minutes. 

August 16, 5:00 A. M. 10 calls; interval 2 minutes; 
5 calls; interval 4% minute; 7 calls; interval 4% minute; 
2 calls; interval 5 minutes; 9 calls. Total, 31 calls. The 
calls given at this time seemed to be a little more rapid and 
regular than those given in the evening. 


TABULAR SUMMARY 


Date Time Tot. No. Tot. No. Remarks 
calls intervals 

July 1, 5:00 A. M. 369 Intervals brief 
July 3, 9:00 P. M. 294 3 Intervals very short 
July 5, 9:00 P. M. 396 3 Intervals very short 
July 6, 9:00 P. M. 326 4 Intervals short 
July 12, 5:00 A. M. 710 4 
July 25, 8:15 P. M. 66 8 Intervals longer 
Aug. 2, 8:35 P. M. 73 12 Intervals very long 
Aug. 4, 8:30 P. M. 95 9 Intervals irregular 
Aug. 5, 5:00 A. M. 446 5 Intervals brief 
Aug. 6, 4:25 A. M. 155 6 Intervals irregular 
Aug. 12, 8:25 P. M. 21 1 
Aug. 15, 8:20 P. M. 56 5 Intervals short 
Aug. 15, 8:24 P. M. 132 12 Intervals very irregular 
Aug. 16, 5:00 A. M. 31 4 Intervals long, irregular 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


1. The average number of consecutive calls apparently dimin- 
ished in direct proportion to the advancing season. 

2. The hour at which the evening calls began also averaged 
earlier (by the clock) as the season advanced. 

3. The calls were more vociferous and more rapidly given at 
the beginning of the season. In fact the calls sometimes were given 
so rapidly that it was difficult to count them. 

4. The calls became more labored and irregular and the 
‘cluck’ more audible toward the end of the summer. 

5. The length of interval between series of calls increased as 
the season advanced. Both the energy and the incentive for pro- 
tracted calling were probably lacking toward the close of the breed- 
ing season. 





BIRDS OBSERVED NEAR MINCO, CENTRAL 
OKLAHOMA — AN ADDITION. 


In the Wilson Bulletin for 1918* in the numbers for 
March and June the writer published a short paper en- 
titled “ Birds Observed near Minco,: Central Oklahoma,” 
giving a synopsis of field observations made at that locali- 
ty in 1905. This article, as originally written, and as it 
appeared when read in galley proof, covered a list of 62 
species. For reasons unknown when the printer came to 
make up pages for the June number, the last four species 
(numbers 59 to 62) of this list were omitted. Later when 
he printed author’s separates of this article the missing 
matter was discovered, put in at the proper place and then 
printed, while in addition the pagination and arrangement 
of the second installment were changed to make them con- 
secutive with the first. This was not discovered until a 


short time ago. 

In order to make current the additional information 
contained in the author’s separate the four species omitted 
in the original are herewith reprinted as they should have 
appeared in the Volume for 1918, page 61. 

1Wilson Bulletin, Vol. XXX, March, June, 1918, pp. 2-10, 56-61. 
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59. Baeolophus bicolor—Tufted Titmouse (Linnaeus). 

A tolerably common breeding species. Two individuals were 
seen‘on May 25, others on May 26 and the days following. 
60. Penthestes carolinensis agilis—Texan Chickadee (Sennett). 

A common breeding bird. Individuals were seen daily from 
May 23 on. An immature bird, fully grown, was collected near 
Leal May 31, so ‘that the birds breed early. This bird was known 
previously from Fort Reno’ in this region. 
61. Polioptila ' caerulea caerulea—Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (Lin- 

naeus). 

Tolerably common. Individuals were seen May 25 and 26 and 
I supposed that:they were on their breeding grounds. 
62. Sialia sialis sialis—Bluebird (Linnaeus). 

Tolerably common; breeding. An immature male fully grown 
but in full juvenal plumage was collected near Minco:May 26. 
Adults were seen elsewhere, but other broods of young were not 


noted. 
ALEXANDER WETMORE. 


Ridgeway, Birds ‘North and Middle America, III, 1904, p. 460. 








General Notes 


BOHEMIAN WAXWINGS AND CLARKE NUTCRACKERS 
IN NEBRASKA 


The winter of 1919-20 was marked by an unusual abundance 
of Bohemian Waxwings (Bombycilla garrula) over the entire state 
of Nebraska. ‘The first large flocks were noted in the Pine Ridge 
region of northwestern Nebraska early in November. On Novem- 
ber 7, 1919, Mr. L. M. Gates noted large flocks of these birds in 
that region, where they were feeding on the cedar berries. Dur- 
ing November these birds were noted in flocks of 75 to 100 among 
the evergreen trees in the cemetery at Fremont, Dodge county. At 
about the same time (November 2-23) a few birds put in an ap- 
pearance at Wyuka cemetery at Lincoln, but large flocks were not 
noted until early in January. For approximately the month from 
January 8 on a flock of about 150 of these birds remained in’ Lin- 
coln, feeding upon “apple mummies” in the orchards and upon vari- 
ous berries. About the middle of December large flocks of these 
birds began to be reported from various points in western Ne- 
braska, they ‘having come in following a severe snow and wind 
storm. They were reported from Trenton, Hitchcock county, Ne- 
braska, as arriving about December 15 and remaining until early in 
January, feeding on the fruit of Russian olive trees and upon frozen 
crab apples hanging in the trees. Large flocks were reported as 
arriving at Gothenburg, Dawson county, on December 17, and feed- 
ing on the cedar berries. Other reports of flocks of these birds 
were received from Murdock, Cass county, Crete, Saline county. 
and Waco, York county. They even reached to Falls City, Rich- 
ardson county, in extreme southeastern Nebraska, from where Mrs. 
Rosa Cleaver reported them present in large flocks for several 
weeks prior to the middle of February. Toward the end of Feb- 
rurary the large flocks began to disappear from southeastern Ne- 
braska, though on February 28 Mr. L. M. Gates noted a large flock 
near Chadron, from which locality they had been largely absent 
during January, evidently moving north. A flock of about 15 
birds appeared on the University Farm campus on March 6 and 
continued there until March 9 feeding on the berries of Viburnum 
opulus. 

Ordinarily the Clarke Nutchacker (Nucifraga columbiana) is 
a rather rare‘fall and winter visitor in Nebraska, but during the 
fall and early winter of 1919:they were fairly common in the north. 
ern and western parts of the state. Professor C. E. Mickel co!- 
lected ‘one in Sowbelly Canyon, Sioux county, on September 16. 
On October 27, Mr. L. M. Gates noted them at Chadron, on the 
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eastern edge of the Pine Ridge. During November they appeared 
at Oshkosh, Garden county, and:spread eastward along the Platte 
to Gothenburg, Dawson county, and Kearney, Buffalo county. A 
specimen taken at Kearney on November 18 is now in the A. M. 
Brooking collection. Mr. A. B. Colvin of Gothenburg writes, un- 
der date of December 8, that a few of these birds appeared there 
in the winter of 1918-19 also. 
Myron H.:Swenx. 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE DECREASE OF THE 
CAROLINA WREN'' 


In the Auk, No. 2, April, 1919, page 289, Mr. Alex. Whetmore 
has an article relating to the decrease of the Carolina Wren in’ 
his section. 

I have also noticed ‘this decrease in Virginia, a little further 
south of Washington, D. C. These birds, as a rule, are resident 
the year round, and are found in pairs around some farm, often 
as much in evidence in winter as in summer. I have attributed 
their decrease, not so much to hard winters, with snow on the 
ground, as to the “Swat-the-Fly” movement in the rural districts 
during the last ten years. These wrens, as well as the House 
Wrens, feed extensively about the house and farm buildings, and 
feed on flies, spiders and other insects found under porches, barns, 
cow stables ’and other farm buildings. The use of poisoned ar- 
senical fly paper to kill off flies in the above mentioned farm build- 
ings has resulted in the killing of countless numbers of flies. I do 
not think that the wrens ever drink the water from the shallow 
receptacles in which the sheets of poisoned paper are placed, but 
I have seen the wrens hopping around on the porches of my coun- 
try home, picking up‘the dead flies, and on the ground also after 
- the flies had been swept from the porch. I have also noted them 
engaged in similar feeding.—in the cow stable. After watching 
them extensively while ‘thus engaged, I have noticed they became 
weak and wabbly in their movements, and I have been able to 
catch them by hand; and within a short time they have died. For 
a number of years this has been going on, and both the Carolina 
and House Wrens, especially the former, have become scarce in 
this section. Of course the House Wren migrates, generally by 
September Ist, and so escapes the multitude of'dead flies killed in 
September, the height of their season. If snow is on the ground, 
Carolina Wrens are seen extensively around the farm ‘buildings, 
looking over the cobwebs, in which old flies, spiders and other in- 
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sects are caught during the summer. I would suppose, however, 
that the pairs of wrens inhabiting the woods, and not coming near 
habitations, could readily secure insect food enough from hollow 
trees, brush piles, under sides of logs, etc., to carry them until a 
thaw came. 
HarRotp H. BAILEY. 
Newport News, Va., 
March 27, 1920 


In the Auk, October, 1919, No. 4, pages‘574 and 575, Dr. A. H. 
Wright has two articles referring to birds seen in Virginia that 
call for further comment. : ‘ 

The colony of Henslows’ Sparrow (and there are other col- 
onies of these sparrows in Fairfax county, Va.) shown Dr. Wright 
near Alexandria, has been known with other colonies to actual 
“collectors,” if I may use the term in place of ornithologists, for 
quite a number of years, and sets of eggs from those colonies have 
found their way into many of the large oological collections in the 
U. S. Dr. Wright does not say he actually found eggs or youns 
of this species, southward of Fairfax county, though they may 
breed in Prince William county. Dr. Wright also fails to state 
that actual breeding records were seen or secured by Messrs. Har- 
per and Holt in the vicinity of Camp’Lee. If these two gentlemen 
can produce breeding records for that vicinity I shall be glad to 
learn of the southwestward extension of their breeding range; but 
until they do, I know of no colony in this state further southwest, 
of that in Prince William county. Non-breeding birds may, how- 
ever, be found anywhere: within “Tidewater” during that time. 

Referring to the other article: While his reference (Wilson Bul- 
letin) gives no information as to the year, number, page or author, 
I judge the article referred to is one of mine in the Wilson Bulletin 
of September, 1918, No. 3, page 91. On reading Dr. Wright’s arti- 
cle one would infer that they were riding in ah automobile; did 
not collect any specimens, and therefore nothing was done other 
than “seeing it—my first live Dickcissel”; and Dr. Knight hear- 
ing it. Will such a record from a moving auto stand the acid test” 
I do not say that possibly there has not been a Dickcissel in Vir- 
ginia in twenty years, for in 1917 or 1918, while engaged in worr 
for the U. S. Biological Survey, I also thought I heard and saw 
a Dickcissel. My train had come to stop on the siding.—to let 
another one pass. We were in the Clinch River Valley of Virginia, 
Scott county, and while leaning out of the open window the long 
forgotten song was heard and a fleeting glimpse of the bird seen. 
As I remember it, I mentioned the incident in my weekly report 
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to the Department; but to publish such information as a record and 
a fact would have been to join the ranks of the opera glass orni- 
thologists, and so bring down upon my head the wrath of real col- 
lectors. What I would like to see is a real record of the Dickcis- 
sel in Virginia. No hard feelings, Doctor, as neither of us are 
ornithologists (though you unintentinoally used the word) accord- 
ing to the advanced code. 
Harowp H. BAILey. 
Newport News, Va., 
March 23, 1920. 


NOTES ‘FROM LAKE COUNTY 


EARLY DATE OF DICKCISSEL.—Al!ways rare in the county, I was 
pleasantly surprised on April 18 of this year to find a male bird 
singing his raspy schreeee-schree, schree, schree, schree, from the 
very top of a small tree; dropping to the ground to feed every 
now and then, but always mounting to the top of a bush or tree 
again to continue his song. Though not yet in full adult summer 
plumage all characteristics were noted as he fed close at’hand on 
the ground. I believe it unusual to find one this far north at quite 
such an early date,-and as an anomaly in migration comparisons 
will add that the same day a friend and I discovered a Whistling 
Swan on the open water of Mentor marsh, fully-six weeks later 
than one would naturally look for this bird. It was not a wounded 
bird as it flew strongly when ‘flushed. It stayed in the vicinity 
until the 22d. 

LATE DATE OF BOHEMIAN WAXWING.—Lake county was not 
slighted ‘the past winter when the county was visited by large 
numbers of these interesting wanderers. I first noted a flock of 
fully 75 birds on January 27, and on February 20 watched for some 
time a detachment of'half a dozen feeding on frozen apples in an 
orchard. On May 11, while hunting Warblers, a single Waxwing 
flew from one coftonwood to another some distance away. The 
larger size-and immediate louder call note told me it was a be, 
lated Bohemian, so I went out of my way to make a close obser- 
vation. The rufous under tail coverts and the white'and yellow 
base on the wings confirmed my first decision. 

E. A. DOOLITTLE. 


Painesville, Ohio. 


A MAY EVENING GROSBEAK IN LAKE COUNTY 
_ To Mr. Glenn Vesy belongs the right of discovery of this bird. 
He reported seeing a male of the species on May 18, and knowing 
he would not be:liable to be mistaken I searched for it late that 
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afternoon, but failed to find it. The next day I easily “rediscov- 
ered” it, and found it to be as he said,—a male bird in high plum- 
age of yellow, black and white. It was also present on the 20th. 
The locality was‘a dense growth of haw-thorns on a river flat, the 
same constituting one local Robin and Grackle nest. The Grackle 
was apparently feeding on the seeds of the dropped haw apples, 
being flushed each time from ‘the ground beneath the canopy of 
boughs. Was very unafraid and would return after a short fight 
to its original feeding place. 
E. A. DOOLITTLE. 
Painesville, Ohio. 


SOME OF OUR GREAT WADING BIRDS 


Our big wading birds of the marshes—the Cranes, Storks and 
Herons—are the majestic birds that artists of the Orient have for 
ages made so much of; the birds that American artists simulate 
far more than any others for decorative effects. 

Some of these stand four or five feet high, wade in water two 
feet deep, and measure seven to eight feet from tip to tip of wings. 
The average person here sees one only occasionally, and then is 
delightfully enthused at having had such an opportunity. They are 
the esthetic bird of the world. 

The Big Blue Heron (there is a little Blue Heron) feed on 
frogs, fish, crustaceans, lizards, salamanders, mice, etc. They have 
a long, strong, sharp bill, and woe to anything in their line of 
food that gets within their reach. 

This heron has been blacklisted by the Pennsylvania law—is 
not protected at any season. I consider this an error in judgment, 
and hope those of our people who go out with a gun will regard 
this bird in the same light I do. We can well afford to spare a 
few fish and frogs for the privilege of occasionally seeing one of 
these stately, magnificent fellows. They are unfit for food, and 
why snuff out their lives? Why ignominiously make of them meat 
for the maggots? 

Scientific investigation is constantly bringing to light new facts 
regarding the food and habits of birds. As a consequence, some 
that a few years ago were protected are now outcasts, and vice 
versa. 

Injustice is often worked by organizations of sportsmen, who 
insist on such laws as will bring most to their bag or creel, with 
no consideration for the ideally beautiful in nature. This insist- 
ence is too often allowed to outweigh the views or wishes of the 
masses, because but one side of the measure is pushed. The sport 
these advocates crave for is all right, and to be encouraged, but not 
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to the exclusion of other features just as desirable, and of more 
interest to the people at large. 

The Egret of the southern states, the big wader that produces 
the plumes of commerce, called aigrettes, is fully protected by our 
state law, though to little or no purpose, for we seldom or never 
see one so far north. However, the principle involved is the same. 
It/is a heron, and feeds on practically the same as our Great Blue 
Heron. The latter is much larger, stands more erect, and easily 
outclasses the Egret in general make-up and stylish appearance. 

I ask for our Great Blue Heron as good treatment as is ac- 
corded to the white one. His habits are fully as exemplary as 
those of his paler relative, and Pennsylvanians are more interested 
in him. Unless better protected he will soon be too rare to be of 
much value as a show bird. 

The protection of this heron involves, in a way, the same prin- 
ciple as that of maintaining a zoo, and at the same time saving a 
valuable bird from extermination at the hands of those who should 
be its protectors. 

L. B. CUSHMAN. 


North East, Pa. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING 

Members of the Wilson Ornithological Club will remember that 
at the last annual meeting held in St. Louis, it was voted to! hold 
the 1920 annual meeting in Chicago, in connection with the meet- 
ings of the American’ Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The time at which these meetings have been held has been between 
Christmas and New Years Day. It is not yet possible to state/the 
exact dates at which our meeting will be held, but members should 
hold themselves in readiness to attend the meeting during the week 
following Christmas day. The exact dates will be announced in 
ample time. Important questions of policy for the future of our 
organization are to be presented for discussion, questions of vital 
interest to every member. Therefore we ought to have a large at- 
tendance of members from widely different parts of our particular 
field. An interesting program is assured, but there is ample room 
for more titles of papers which may be presented at this meeting. 
Come prepared to take an active part. 
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PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


The Ornithology of Chester County, Pennsylvania. By Frank L. 
Burns. 


This little book of 122 pages, from the pen of Mr. Frank L. 
Burns, who has done so much work in this country and published 
so much about it, is a complete summary to the date of publication 
of what has been learned about the birds which have been found 
there. 247 species and subspecies are treated in the text, their 
status and times of migration given, and the breeding times of 
those which remain to breed are stated. 16 species are regarded 
as hypothetical. There are 26 resident species, 72 summer resi- 
dent species, making 98 breeding species. There are 26 winter visi- 
tants, 75 transient visitants, 42 stragglers. and 6 have been extir- 
pated. There are 21 half-tone plates, which add to the interest of 
this book. We note some typographical errors (what publication 
is free from them), but they do not detract from the value of the 
work. L. J. 


Birds of Eastern Canada. By P. A. Taverner. 


This. is Memoir 104, No. 3, Biological Series, Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada, Department of Mines. There are 221 pages of the 
text and 50 colored plates by F. ©. Hennessey, illustrating 104 spe- 
cies. The index brings the number of pages up to 297. The qual- 
ity of the colored plates shows that we have another successful 
artist in the field. Mr. Taverner has departed from the beaten 
paths in his'presentation of the material of the list in a manner 
which seems to the reviewer worthy of study. In it the species 
are treated as the unit, with subspecies as variants from that unit. 
Whatever may be said about the inconvenience of this method, be- 
cause it does not wholly conform to the 1910 edition of the Check- 
List of North American Birds, the fact that the species is actually 
the unit biologically can hardly be questioned. The exact variant 
is given, where any occurs, in a special paragraph, the heading of 
which is in display type. The argument for this method is that 
it avoids the prevalent tendency of these days to elevate a variant 
—subspecies—to the rank of a species, L. J. 
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Four Months Trial Subscription 
for only 2Sce | 


T*e Guide to Nature 


Subscription $1.00 a year, Single copy 10c 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Managing Editor 


The Agassiz Association 
ArcAdiA: Sound Beach, Conn. 
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WANTED 


The following numbers of the series 
of the Wilson Bulletin : 


37, 46, 65, 94 


For good, clean. copies of any of these 
numbers a dollar will be paid. 


Address The Wilson Bulletin, Oberlin, Ohio 
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‘The “Blue Bird” 


organ of The Cleveland Bird Lovers’ Association. 


SEND 20c FOR SAMPLE COPY 


Subscripton $2.00 Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE BLUE BIRD- 
1010 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





The Collectors’ Journal 


An illustrated monthly magazine devoted to collectors of post- 
age stamps. The leading exponent of stamp collecting which no 
collector can afford to be without. 


Subscription Price, 50c per year. 
Sample Copy, 5c. 


H. L. LINDQUIST, Eprror anp PUBLISHER 
700 East 40th St., Chicago, Ill. 


We operate our own printing plant and are in position to do 


high grade commercial and publication work at moderate prices. 
Write us about your next job. 
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